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EDUCATION.==-NO. VIII. 
Intellectual Education. 

In the two preceding articles, the principles 
upon which spelling and pronunciation should be 
taught, were treated of. A few remarks will 
now be made with respect tothe manner in which 
instruction may be conveyed on these subjects. 
Spelling may be defined to be, naming the letters 
which form a word, and pronunciation is, giving 
utterance to the sound formed by a combination 
of letters. If the letters which form a word are 
correctly uttered or written, the word is properly 
spelled. If the syllable or syllables formed by 
the group of letters, receive the sound and ac- 
cent which usage has given to the combinations, 
the word is correctly pronounced. The two 
things then to be learned are, the letters which 
form a word, and the sound of the united group, 
with the proper accent, if of more than one sylla- 
ble. The methods in which these may be suc- 
cessfully taught are: 

1. By lessons committed to memory and recited 
from the spelling book. Tis method has been 
practiced ever since language was invented, 
and cannot well be dispensed with. Repeti- 
tion, and classification of sounds, (which is a kind 
of repetition,) accomplish most that is done here. 
Very little can be effected by a mere arbitrary act 
of the memory, without these aids. The idea of 
learning to spell each one of the nearly one hundred 
thousand words in our language, by an individ- 
ual inspection, can never be seriously entertained 
by any one who understands the subject. Asa 
general rule, certain letters or combinations of let- 
ters represent certain articulated sounds. Having 
learned these by practice upon classified groups, 
the exceptions may be learned individually: for 
example, name, same, came, blame, &c., being 
pronounced with the same sound of a, should be 
learned together; cul ti vate, mul ti ply, ul ti- 
mate, &c., having the same sound of the accented 
and prominent letter, should be classified together. 
This principle should be carefully adhered to, 
especially in the early part of a course of instruc- 
tion in this branch. When the same sound is 
represented by different letters, if unaccented, the 
words should be classed together by their sound, 
and not by their detéers, and here the difference 








'|can be learned only by memory; as, for exam- 
| ple, in such words as dol lar, doc tor, cop per, 


&e. 

2. Written exercises onthe black-board. This 
is an important aid in teaching the spelling of a 
word from its pronunciation. Teachers have 
often been surprised to find that some of their 
best spellers, have beea found, upon trial, unable 
to write a dozen lines without some mistake in 
orthography. This arises merely from want of 
practice in this method. The eye is not accus- 
tomed to see the letters written inthis way. Some 
learn to spell chiefly by the ear, and others by 
the eye. It is necessary to unite the two, and he 
only is really a good speller who can do both. 


3. After all, the most effectual method of teach- 
ing thoroughly this branch of study is, to make 
it a prominent exercise on every occasion which 
will permit it. It is no easy task to learn to 
spell and pronounce correctly all the words in 
our language. ‘There is not one in ten of the 
best educated men in the United States or Eng- 
land that can do it. No opportunity of practice, 
then, should be lost. The spelling of every word 
in every reading lesson might with profit be re- 
quired of the pupil. Compositions should be 
written over again and again, if necessary, until 
every word is correctly spelled. In all studies, 
in every state of advancement, the mind should 
be directed to this object as far as the nature of 
the subject will admit. And, lastly, let the pupil 
never take it for granted that he is complete in 
this knowledge, but let him read and write with a 
constant eye to the correction of his mistakes; for 
it will be only in rare cases, that he will not find 
some of them, even to the end of his life. 


A few words may properly be added here on 
the subject of Articulation. This is, indeed, a 
part of pronunciation. A word or sound may 
be uttered indistinctly and imperfectly, or fully 
and clearly. The degree of excellence in this 
respect, depends partly upon the organs of speech 
and other physical qualities, but chiefly upon the 
degree of attention paid to it. Ifa good articula- 
tion is not acquired in connection with early 
effort, in reading and spelling, the prospect is 
very slight that any thing will ever be accom- 
plished on this point. It isa subject of great im- 
portance, and deserves a large share of the atten- 
tion of every teacher, and of every pupil. P. 





" Normal Schools in Massachusetts. 


The following account of these schools is taken 
from the last (Tenth) Annual Report of the Board 
of Education: 

“Tt is a matter of gratification to the Board to 
be able to refer to the present flourishing condi- 











tion of the three State Normal Schools under their 
supervision. 

The school at West iia of which Mr. 
Cyrus Pierce has the charge, is fulfilling the 
highest expectations of its most sanguine friends. 
The Board of Visitors, who examined the school 
on the 2d instant, report that the number of pupils 
during the present term has been seventy-five; that 
their average age is about nineteen years, and that 
the following ten counties, namely, Suffolk, Essex, 
Middlesex, Norfolk, Bristol, Barnstable, Nan- 
tucket, Worcester, Hampshire, and Franklin, are 
represented in the school. 

The library of the school consists of about six 
hundred volumes, many of which are class and 
text books; and there is a philosophical appara- 
tus, valued at about six hundred dollars. 

The visitors, after referring to the different visits 
made by them to the school, say that ‘they wit- 
nessed enough to give them great confidence in 
the zeal, ability, and skill of the Principal, and 
believe that he is carrying out the important ob- 
jects of the institution with uncommon energy and 
success.’ 

They close their report as follows: ‘The visit- 
ors, in conclusion, cheerfully express their con- 
viction that this school exhibits the elements of 
substantial prosperity, and they rejoice in believ- 
ing that it has had, and will continue to have, 
eminent influence for good on the interests of edu- 
cation in this commonwealth.’ 

The school at Bridgewater, under the charge 
of Mr. N. Tillinghast, is doing no less, in accom- 
plishing the great object for which it was estab- 
lished. The chairman of the visitors of this 


| school, after having attended the late examination, 


reports that he found ‘striking evidence that the 
Principal of the school had sycceeded in estab- 
lishing a very high standard of instruction.’ The 
examination in mathematics is particularly com- 
mended as being ‘most creditable to teachers and 
pupils,’ 

During the last term, more than a hundred 
pupils belonged to this school. We can ask no 
higher proof of the confidence of the community 
in its usefulness, 

The Normal School building, recently erected 
for the accommodation of this school, was dedi- 
cated on the 19th of August last. 

Such, in the opinion of the Board, was the im- 
portance of this event, that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the citizens, they determined to signal- 
ize it by a formal dedication. The Hon. Mr. 
Bates, one of their number, was accordingly dele- 
gated to prepare and deliver an address for the 
occasion. On the day appointed, a large assem- 
blage of the people convened, among whom were 
about three hundred of the former pupils of the 
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school. After the delivery of the dedicatory ad- 
dress, an oration was pronounced before that in- 
teresting class of young teachers by an orator of 
their own choice,* which was followed by ad- 
dresses from the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Board, and other distinguished gentlemen. The 
assemblage of so large an audience of that des- 
cription of persons was, of itself, a most interest- 
ing sight; and no one could reflect upon the mo- 
tives which brought that large body of teachers 
and pupils together, or contemplate the results 
which the thousands of instructors, educated at 
‘that school, shall produce, by imbuing the minds 
of our youth with those principles which are to 
be the guides of their lives, without deep and joy- 
ous emotions. 

The dedication of the new house erected for 
the Normal School at Westfield, took place on 
the 3d day of September last. By appointment 
of the Board, a dedicatory address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, another member of 
their own body. In the evening of the same day, 
a meeting was held in one of the churches, at 
which addresses, appropriate to the occasion, were 
delivered by the Chairman and other members of 
the Board, by the Secretary, and others interested 
in the cause of education. 

Owing to the delay in the completion of this 
building, the first term of the school in the new 
house was a short one; but the examination at 
its close, a3 compared with that when the pupils 
were examined for admission, reflected much cre- 
dit upon both teachers and pupils. 

The Visitors report the following statistics of 
this school :— 


The whole number of applicants for admission 
was - - - 2 - - = 
The number admitted, - . - 
Males, - . - - 
Females, - - - - - - 


55 


47 


27 

The average age of the members was about 20 
years. The number who had previously taught 
school was 26. The number engaged to teach 
the present winter is 25. 


Of the whole number, there were 37 children 
of farmers; 5 of mechanics; 3 of widows; 1 of 
a clergyman; and 1 of an innholder. 


The Rev. Emerson Davis, who has had the 
constant charge of this school since its removal to 
Westfield, has, during the last season, at his own 
request, closed his connection with it. The high 
character of this gentleman, both as a man and as 
an instructor, and the eminent services which he 
has rendered to the cause of education, for a long 
series of years, in the various departments to 
which the confidence of his fellow-citizens has 
called him, render any eulogium of the Board 
upon him a work of supererogation. No one who 
knows him is without that evidence of his worth 
which it is more satisfactory to refer to and 





* Amasa Walker, Esq. 
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| to think upon, than to take the testimony of 
| others, however implicitly entitled to confidence 
they may be. 
The school, at present, is under the care of Mr. 
David S. Rowe, who, as the Principal of a Nor- 
| mal School, has his reputation yet to establish.— 
| His appointment by the Board is a proof of their 
confidence in his ability, and a pledge that, in his 
_ arduous work, he will receive their support and 
| sympathy. 
It is already well known by the Legislature 
and by the public, that, during the year 1845, a 
|number of public spirited gentlemen in Boston 
| agreed to raise, by private subscription, the sum 


| 
| 


of $5000 for the erection of two Normal School 
| buildings —one for the school at Bridgewater, and 
one for that at Westfield—on condition that the 
Legislature would contribute an equal sum to- 
wards the same object. The generous proposal 
was promptly accepted by the government, and 
| the amount was placed at the disposal of the Board. 
The buildings are completed. Titles to the land 
were taken in the name of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as trustees of the commonwealth. At the 
present meeting of the Board, it has been voted 
that the visitors of these respective schools shall 
effect insurance upon the houses erected for them. 


We are happy to state further, that, although, 
on receiving proposals for completing the above- 
mentioned houses, it was found impracticable to 
erect such as were demanded by the object for the 
sums contributed and appropriated, yet that the 
Board received immediate assurance, from a res- 
ponsible source, that, if they would go on and 
complete the work, the deficiency should be made 
up. The building of the houses was therefore 
prosecuted without delay. ‘I'he anticipated defi- 
ciency, amounting to between one and two thou- 
| sand dollars, has been paid; and now the title to 
these valuable estates, which cannot be worth less 
| than fourteen or fifteen thousand dollars, is secured 
|to the Commonwealth, without further charge 
| upon its treasury. 

The schoolhouse at Bridgewater is constructed 
of wood. It isa plain edifice, sixty-four feet by 
forty-two, and two stories in height. The upper 
story is divided into a principal school room and 
recitation rooms—the former of which is forty-one 
feet by forty; the latter are twenty feet by twelve. 
This story is designed for the Normal School._— 
The lower story is fitted up for a model school. 

The building at Westfield is exceedingly com- 
modious, and is well adapted to the purposes for 
which it was constructed. It is of brick, of the 
size of sixty-two feet by forty feet, with a piazza at 
each end of the building, and is two stories in 
height. The Normal schoolroom is about forty 
feet square, and on each of the two sides of the 
same, next the two fronts, there is a recitation 
room of sufficient size for the accommodation of 
the classes. 

The first story of the building is fitted up with 
rooms of the same size, and for the same pur- 








| poses, as the second story. It is designed for the 
| use of the model school, which is to be composed 
| of the children of one of the districts in the town, 
| the district having paid the sum of $1500 towards 
_ the erection of the building, and being obligated 
| to defray an agreed proportion of the expenses of 
fuel, instruction, &c. 

| We remark, in this place, that, as it has been 
urged that the model schools, connected with other 
Normal Schools, are composed of selected pupils, 
and thereforeare not necessarily a true index of what 
the system of Normal School instruction is capa- 
| ble of accomplishing, it was thought advisable by 
the Board that one model school, at least, should 
be strictly a district school, both for the purpose 
of furnishing to the pupils an opportunity to prac- 
tice, in teaching such a school as they will ordi- 
narily find in the future exercise of their office, 
and as a true criterion by which to test the merits 
| or the demerits of the system itself.” 


PLP 


A Yankee boy had a whole dutch cheese set 
before him one day by a waggish friend, who, 
however, gave him no knife. ‘This is a funny 
looking cheese, uncle Jo, but where shall I cut 

it?” ‘O, said the grinning friend, ‘cut it where 
‘you like.’ ‘Very well, said the Yankee, coolly 
| putting it under his arm, ‘I’!l just cut it at home, 
then.’ 





At a meeting which took place the other eve- 
ning for the purpose of forming a North London 
Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. Basil Montagu, as an 
illustration of the maxim that knowledge is pow- 
er, related the following anecdote: He was walk- 
ing a few months ago in Portland Place, when 
he observed a large crowd of people assembled, 
and found it was in consequence of a large mas- 
tiff dog having a lesser one in its gripe. Several 
persons tried, by splitting the mastiff’s ear, and 
| by biting and pinching its tail, to make it let go 
its hold, but in vain. At last a delicate and dan- 
dified young gentleman came up, and making his 
way through the circle, requested to be allowed to 
separate the dogs. Assent was given, amid jecrs 
and laughter; when the dandy slowly drew from 
his pocket a large snuff-box, and having taken a 
pinch himself, inserted his fingers again into the 
box, and withdrawing a larger pinch, deliberately 
applied it to the mastiff’s nose. The snuff ope- 
rated so powerfully on the animal’s olfactory 
nerves, that it not only immediately let go its hold, 
but made its escape as fast as it could. The 
dandy was loudly cheered; upon which he stopped 
for a moment, and said: “Gentlemen, I have 
merely given you a proof that ‘knowledge is 
power.’” 








A certain celebrated M. P., making inquiry 
concerning the origin of the word “ parliament,” 
was gravely informed that it was derived from 
two French verbs, namely, “parler,” to speak, 





“ mentir,” to lie. 
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Study a Child’s Capacities. 

If some are naturally dull, and yet strive to do 
well, notice the effort; and do not censure the 
dullness. A teacher might as well scold a child 
for being near sighted, as for being naturally dull. 
Some children have a great verbal memory, oth- 
ers are quite the reverse. Some minds develop 
early, others late. Some have great power of 
acquiring, others originating. Some may appear 
stupid, because their true character has never 
been touched. The dunce of the school may 
turn out in the end, the living, progressive, won- 
der working genius of the age. In order to erect 
the best spiritual influence, we must understand 
the spirit upon which we wish to exert that influ- 
ence. For with the human mind we must work 
with nature, and not against it. Like the leaf of 
the nettle if touched one way, it stings like a 
wasp; if the other, it is softer than satin. If we 
would do justice to the human mind we must 
find out its peculiar characteristics, and adapt 
ourselves to its individual wants. In conversa- 
tion on this point with a friend who is now the 
principal in one of our best grammar schools, 
and to whose instruction I look back with de- 
light; “your remarks,” said he, “are quite true; 
let me tell you a little incident which bears upon 
the point : 

“Last summer I had a girl who was exceed- 
ingly behind in all her studies. She was at the 
foot of the division, and seemed to care but little 
for her books. It so happened, that as a relaxa- 
tion, I let them at times, during school hours, 
unite in singing. I noticed that this girl hada 
remarkably clear, sweet voice; and I said to her, 
‘Jane, you have a good voice, and you may lead 
in the singing.’ She brightened up, and from 
that time her mind appeared more active. Her 
lessons were attended to, and she soon gained a 
high rank. One day as I was going home I 
overtook her with a school companion. 


“ Well, Jane,” said I, “ you are getting along 
very well, how happens it you do so much bet- 
ter than at the beginning of the quarter?” “TI 
do not know why it is,” she replied. “I know 
what she told me the other day,” said her com- 
panion. 

“ And what was that?” I asked. 

“Why she said she was encouraged.” 

Yes, here we have it—she was encouraged. 
She felt she was not dull in every thing. She 
had learned self-respect, and thus she was en- 
couraged. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there was 
in Franklin school an exceedingly dull boy. 
One day the teacher wishing to look out a word, 
took up the lad’s dictionary, and on opening it, 
found the blank leaves covered with drawings: 
he called the boy to him. 

“ Did you draw these?” said the teacher. 

“Yes sir,” said the boy, with a downcast look. 

“TI do not think it is well for boys to draw in 


their books, and I would rub these out if I were 
you; but they are well done; did you ever take 
lessons ?” 

“ No sir,” said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

“ Well I think you have a talent for this thing. 
I should like to have you draw something when 
you are at leisure, at home, and bring it to me. 
In the mean time see how well you can recite 
your lesson.” 

The next morning the boy brought a picture, 
and when he had committed his lesson, the teacher 
permitted him to draw a map. 

The true spirit was touched. The boy felt he 
was understood. He began to love his teacher. 
He became animated and fond of his books, 

He took delight in gratifying his teacher by 
his faithfulness to his studies, while the teacher 
took every opportunity to encourage him in his 
natural desires. The boy became one of the 
first scholars, and gained the medal before he 
left the school. After this he became an engra- 
ver, laid up money enough to go to Europe, 
studied the works of old masters, sent home pro- 
ductions from his own pencil, which found a 
place in some of the best collections of paintings, 
and is now one of the most promising artists of 
his years in the country. After the boy gained 
the medal he sent the teacher a beautiful picture 
as a token of respect; and while he was an en- 
graver, the teacher received frequent tokens of 
continued regard; and I doubt not, this day, he 
feels that that teacher, by the judicious encour- 
agement he gave to the natural turn of his mind, 
has had a great moral and spiritual effect on his 
character. 

The Education of the Heart. 
We commend the following judicious remarks 


criminating attention and regard as well of pa- 
rents as of teachers. They contain an important 
principle in reference to the education of the 
young, and one which cannot be too carefully 
heeded : 

“It is the vice of the age to substitute learning 
for wisdom—to educate the head, and to forget 
that there isa more important education neces- 
sary for the heart. ‘The reason is cultivated at 
an age when nature does not furnish the elements 
necessary to a successful cultivation of it; and 
the child is solicited to reflection, when he is only 
capable of sensation and emotion. In infancy 
the attention and the memory are only excited 
strongly by things which impress the senses, and 
move the heart; and a father shall instil more 
solid and available instruction in an hour spent 
in the fields, where wisdom and goodness are 
exemplified, seen and felt, than in a month spent 
in the study, where they are expounded in stereo- 
typed aphorisms. 

“ No physician doubts, that precocious children, 
in fifty cases for one, are much the worse for the 








discipline they have undergone. The mind seems 
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to have been strained, and the foundations for in- 
sanity are laid. When the studies of maturer 
years are stuffed into the head of a child, people 
do not reflect on the anatomical fact, that the 
brain of an infant is not the brain of a man; that 
the one is confirmed, and can bear exertion—the 
other is growing, and requires repose; that to 
force the attention to abstract facts—to load the 
memory with chronological and historical or 
scientific detail—in short, to expect a child’s brain 
to bear with impunity the exertions of a man’s, is 
just as rational as it would be to hazard the same 
sort of experiment on its muscles. 

“ The first eight or ten years of life should be 
devoted to the education of the heart—to the for- 
mation of principles, rather than to the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature herself points out such a course; for the 
emotions are then the liveliest, and most easily 
moulded, being as yet unalloyed by passion. It 
is from this source that the mass of men are here- 
after to draw their sum of happiness or misery; 
the actions of the immense majority are, under 
all circumstances, determined much more by feel- 
ing than by reflection; in truth life presents an 
infinity of occasions where it is essential to hap- 
piness that we should feel rightly; very few 
where it is at all necessary that we should think 
profoundly. 

“Up to the seventh year of life, very great 
changes are going on in the structure of the 
brain, and demand, therefore, the utmost attention 
not to interrupt them by improper or over excite- 
ment. Just that degree of exercise should be 
given to the brain at this period, as is necessary 
to its health; and the best is oral instruction, 
exemplified by objects which strike the senses.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that at this 
period of life, special attention should be given, 
both by parents and teachers, to the physical de- 
velopment of the child. Pure air and free exer- 
cise are indispensable; and wherever either of 
these are withheld, the consequences will be cer- 
tain to extend themselves over the whole future 
life. The seeds of protracted and hopeless suffer- 
ing have, in innumerable instances, been sown in 
the constitution of the child, simply through igno- 
rance of this great fundamental physical law; and 
the time has come when the united voices of these 
innocent victims should ascend, “trumpet-tongued” 
to the ears of every parent and every teacher in 
the land, Give us FREE AIR, and WHOLESOME 
EXERCISE; leave to develop our expanding ener- 
gies in accordance with the laws of our being; 
and full scope for the elastic and bounding im- 
pulses of our young blood!” 


——ror? 


Short sentences sometimes do more than long 
discourses; we can remember the one, while we 
can scarcely find time to read the other. One is 
like a guide-post, distinctly pointing out our way ; 
the other like a general map, in which we are 
often puzzled, after a long search, to find where 





we are. 
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Scnoot Hovses—We have promised to give 
some plans of model school houses, but have thus 
far been disappointed in obtaining the cuts from 
the East. We shall redeem our promise as soon 
as possible. 





Sectarianism in School Books. 


It is a happy peculiarity of instruction in the 
art of reading, that with it, there may be always 
united valuable information on other branches, 
and that impressions may be made, and an in- 
fluence exerted, highly favorable to the formation 
of correct habits, and a good moral and religious 
character. The nature of the material used in 
reading books thus becomes a matter of incalcu- 
lable importance. A decided influence will be 
felt from this source, by every individual whose 


eye may rest upon their pages. How easy is it 


for teachers, for parents, for compilers and pub- || 


lishers of school books, in this way, to exert upon 
the future character of our nation, as well as on 
the individual happiness of every one composing 
it, a power for good or evil, the amount of which 
no statistics can compute. The moral tendency 
of articles presented to the eye of youth in a 
school book should be scanned; every thing un- 
favorable to the cultivation of virtuous and reli- 
gious feelings should be rejected; and, as far as 
is possible, those subjects and that manner of 
treating them should be selected, which will im- 
press upon the heart most forcibly, and most 
directly, duty and truth in all their appropri- 
ate bearings. But while this: should be done, 
while pure religion should be upheld and 
taught, sectarianism should be carefully avoid- 
ed. There are many reasons for this. School 
books are intended to be used by all sects and 
denominations, and when it can be avoided, 
they should contain nothing which can wound 
the feelings of any. No good, but much harm, 
would be the result of a different plan. Suppose, 
for instance, a set of books should uphold the 
peculiar views of Baptists, or of Presbyterians, or 
Methodists, then we must have Baptist and Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Schools; and so on, schools 
and school books for every different sect. The 
effect would be, that instead of a school for each 
denomination, in most places there would be no 
school at all! There is a certain ground on 
which the various denominations can unite. T'ruth 
and duty, in all the important relations of life, 
and valuable and extensive religious instructions, 
may be conveyed without touching the peculiar 
views of any religious party. And this is what 
should be done in school reading books. 


Oar attention has recently been directed to this 
subject by inquiries which have been made of us 
respecting the Eclectic Series of Reading Books. 
It seems that it has been repeatedly stated of late, 





| by the agents of the publishers of another series 
| of Readers, that “in the last revision of the 
|Eclectics certain pieces were expurgated, and 
| alterations were made in c hers at the suggestion 
| of a Catholic bishop.” This statement is utterly 
| false. No pieces were omitted or introduced, 
| neither were any alterations made at the request 
‘or suggestion of any Catholic, or of any clergyman 
_of any other denomination. Each volume, after 
it was prepared for the press, (and not before,) 
| was submitted for examination, to a clergyman or 
\teacher of each denomination, including an in- 
| structor in the Catholic college; all of whom ex- 
_ pressed their entire satisfaction, and did not sug- 
| gest a single alteration. It was the aim of the 
| compiler of the Eclectics, as we have shown it 
| should be the aim of every compiler of reading 
books, to produce a series of books of a high 
| moral and religious tone, and at the same time 
| so entirely free from even a tint of sectarianism, 
\that they would be pleasing and useful to all 
| denominations. To make sure the attainment 
of this difficult object, the plan above stated 
was adopted. 


In one view, the misrepresentations which have 
recently been so strenuously urged, by the antag- 
onists of the Eclectics, are gratifying to the pub- 
lishers. They are evidence that the merits of 
these works are so great, and their faults so few, 
that their opponents can find no good and truthful 
arguments to use against them. 


Oeste 


Indiana State Convention. 

We would remind our Indiana readers of the 
Convention of Teachers and friends of education, 
which will be held in Indianapolis, on the 4th 
Wednesday, (the 26th) of this month. We hope 
and believe, that this convention will be the be- 
ginning of a bright era in the educational history 
of our sister state. The importance of such con- 
ventions depends very much, however, on the 
number present, and the interest felt. Every 
teacher, and every one to whom the cause of edu- 
cation is dear, should therefore make it a point 


of duty to be present, if possible, at this Conven- 
tion. 
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For the School Friend. 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—NO. 4. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 

In the preceding article, the remarks were con- 
fined to the method of teaching the elementary 
part of the reading and writing of numbers. This 
is frequently learned by pupils before they com- 
mence the study of arithmetic regularly. It em- 
braces only this principle, that by means of certain 
characters, called digits, we represent the first 
nine numbers; to this we may add, that nothing, 
or the absence of any value, is represented by the 
character 0, called nought or zero. This, ori- 




















ginally, was an arbitrary arrangement; by this 


| we mean that the characters might have been 
| made of different forms from what they now are, 
‘and also, that any number greater than one, 
might have been represented, either by a single 
| character, or by a combination of two or more of 
the characters, such, for instance, as we now use 
| in representing ten. The base of our system, or 
| scale of notation, instead of being ten, might have 





| 








we any number greater than one. 


I have elsewhere* given the reasons for what 
I suppose to be the origin of the forms of our 
figures, and for the base of our system of notation 
being ten. These are subjects proper for the at- 
tention of the teacher, or the more advanced pu- 
pils. They have, however, no necessary connec- 
tion with teaching notation and numeration to a 
class of learners, and indeed ought not to be referred 
to in the commencement of the subject. 

The learners should be taught, first, that the 
characters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, when standing 
alone, represent the numbers from one to nine, 
inclusive, and that nothing is represented by 0, 
zero. 

Next, that it has been agreed by arithmeticians, 
that nine units and one more, called ¢en, shall be 
represented thus—10. 

It may be asked, why was the number ten 
chosen as the limit of our separate symbols,— 
why not six, eight, twelve, or some other num- 
ber? If we recollect that children and unedu- 
cated persons are apt to count on their fingers, we 
shall be at no loss to see the reason. We can 
suppose our system of notation to be formed thus: 
A person, desirous of counting a number, might, 
in order to assist his memory, place a finger on 
the table for each one he counts. By this means 
he can proceed as far as ¢en, after which he must 
begin again, and by counting the fingers a second 
time, he will have reckoned two tens, (2 tens;) 
by counting all his fingers a third time he will 
have reckoned three tens (3 tens.) He may pro- 
ceed in this manner to divide the number into lots 
of teneach. Each lot may be regarded as a unit 
of its kind, just as we say ten cents are one dime, 
or ten dimes are one dollar. After having counted 
the number into tens, he may proceed to separate 
these lots of ten into larger lots, each of which 
shall contain ten tens. Each of these larger lots 
would be called a hundred, which means ten 
tens. Ina similar manner, the lots, containing 
each a hundred, might be separated into other 
lots, each containing ten hundred. Each of these 
lots would be called a thousand, which means 
ten hundreds. 

For a practical example, suppose it is required 
to count a number of quills. We first count them 
and tie them into bundles of ten each, until 
there are less than ten left. Suppose there are 
three quills left. We next tie the small bun- 
dles of ten each into larger bundles, each con- 
taining ten of the small bunches. Suppose there 
are 5 of the larger bunches and 2 smaller bunches 














left. Each of the Jarger bunches now contain 
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ten tens, or one hundred quills; each of the 
smaller bunches contain ten quills, and there are 
8 single quills left. Now, if we denote a hundred 
by /, and a ten by #, the whole number of quills 
may be represented in any one of the six follow- 
ing ways: 

ht th ht ht th th 

523, 325, 352, 532 253, or 235 

It would seem, however, most natural to ar- 
range the figures in the order of the size of the 
bundles that they represent, either thus: 

ht th 
523, or thus, 325, 

The earlier arithmeticians having chosen the 
first mode, it is now universally used. In writing 
numbers in this way, it is easily seen that instead 
of placing a letter over each figure to denote its. 
value, that this may be done by the place in 
which it stands. ‘Thus figures in the first place 
represent so many ones; those in the second 
place, so many tens; those in the third place so 
many hundreds, and so on. A difficulty, how- 
ever, occurs here. Suppose that in arranging 
the smaller bunches often into larger bunches of 
one hundred each, that there had been no bunches 
of ten left, how are we to represent four hun- 


h 
dreds and three units, or 43; if written thus, 43, 


the 4 would only represent 4 tens. This diffi- 
culty will be obviated by writing an 0, zero, in 
the place of tens, to denote that there are no tens. 
The 4 will thus be made to occupy its proper 
place, and the number four hundred and three 
would be expressed thus, 403. This subject will 
be continued in the next number. 


* See Ray’s Arithmetical Key—systems of Notation, 
page 248. 


ees 


Solutions of the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 7. 

Question 1st. Since the last term of any 
geometric series is found by raising the ratio to a 
power one less than the number of terms in the 
series, and multiplying by the first term; therefore, 
if we divide the last term, (655,36) by the six- 
teenth power of 2, (655,36,) the quotient will be 
the first term, which is one cent. The sum of 
the series, or seventeen payments, is then readily 
found by the usual rule, to be $1310.71 cents. 

Question 2d. By a little reflection it will be 
seen, that the three sums added together will give 
twice the whole sum ($400) that A, B and C gain. 
The half of this (@200) will be the sum of the 
gains of A, B and C; if from this we subtract 
the gain of A and B, ($113,) the remainder is C’s 
gain, 87 dollars. In a similar manner we find 
B’s gain to be 62 dollars, and C’s 51 dollars. 


Question 3d. Answer, 6450468216285/. 17s. 
3.99 +d. 


He that never changes any of his opinions, 
hever corrects any of his mistakes. 











For the School Friend. 
Arithmetical Questions. 

Question 1st. By Witt1am Simpson.—Three 
merchants trade in company; A’s money was 
in one-sixth and onetwelfth of a year; B’s 
one-third and one-twelfth, and C’s one-half and 
one-twelfth of a year; and their whole stock 
is in the same proportion to 9264 dollars that 
5 is to 12; they gained a sum which they 
so divide that one-fifth of the gain of A and 
B, less 4 dollars, is 100 dollars; and one-sixth of 
the gain of A and C, less 4 dollars, is 100 dollars; 
and one-seventh of the gain of B and C, less 4 
dollars, is 100 dollars. Required each man’s 
stock and his share of the gain. 

Question 2d. By C. Rusn.—A and B are en- 
gaged cutting cornstalks in a field where the 
rows are 36 rods long. Now supposing A cuts 
two rows and B cuts one, and they cut at an 
equal rate, at what distance from the end will A 
be, when he meets B returning on his second 
row? 

Question 3d. Proposed by J. N. and J. 0. G.— 
Three persons, talking of their money, A says 
to B and C, give me one-half of your money, 
and I will have $100; B says to A and C, give me 
one-third of yours, and I will have $100; and C 
says to A and B, give me one-fourth of yours, 
and I will have $100. How much had each of 
them ? 

Philosophical Query. By T. H. Herpman.— 
If the tides are caused by the attraction of the 
sun and moon, why is it that they attain a greater 
elevation at some particular places than they 
do generally over the surface of the ocean? 
The Bay of Fundy is an example; where the 
tides attain an elevation of 40 to 60 feet with great 
rapidity. 

We have several other questions on hand, 
which will be attended to in the next number. 


A School in Mexico. 

Among the various matters communicated by 
the letter writers from our army in Mexico, which 
serve to amuse, and at the same time show the 
character of the people, we do not think the fol- 
lowing account of a school can very well be beaten: 

“On entering the town of Mier, our ears were 
filled by a din of strange sounds emanating from 
a building adjoining the church, on the plazza. 
We entered a long room, and there found about 
two hundred Mexican boys, from six to twelve 
years of age, in the charge of a Mexican peda- 
gogue. They were of all shades of complexion, 
from the Indian up to the Castilian, and their 
clothing varied accordingly, from sans culottes 
to ragged leather breeches, without shirts; and 
thence up to the ruffled shirt of the alcade’s son, 
who, by the way, promises fair to become as 
great a rascal as his father, who is said to be one 
of the most accomplished scoundrels in these 
parts. They were arranged around upon bench- 
es fixed against the walls, and were furnished 




















with small primers. One boy walked to and fro, 
with a riding whip in his hand, giving the mis- 
chievous urchins smart cuts over the head, feet, 
legs or hands, accordingly as those parts were 
exposed to his reach. _ 

During half an hour he must have touched up 
at least fifty, so industriously did he apply the 
whip. Presently they were ordered to go through 
with the Paternoster, which they did at the top of 
their voices. The noise resembled that of a pond 
of frogs of all sizes and kinds. One little rascal, 
in the midst of a crowd who had collected around 
me to admire the large brass buttons on my hunt- 
ing coat, took a sharp flint and attempted to cut 
off one of them, yelling forth his prayer all the 
while. I caught him and turned his back (he 
was one of the sans culottes) toward the lad with 
the whip, who gave him half a dozen lashes over 
the skin, that was well stretched, and [ held his 
head between my knees. The pedagogue bowed 
to me and said—* Muchas gracias (many thanks) 
Senor,” and the boys were ordered to “vamos” 
to their dinners.-—Prairie Farmer. 


From the Gem. 
The Art of Making Walking Healthful. 


Mr. Epitor:—The remarks of your corres- 
pondent on the happy effects of combining the 
pursuit of some natural science with the exercise 
of walking, published in an early No. of the 
current volume of the Gem, struck me with 
much force, and appeared at once plausible 
and practically important. I have frequently 
found myself engaged in thoughts and projects 
suggested by them; and recently in the course of 
my reading I met with the following narrative of 
a case so much in point, that I have thought I 
might be contributing to the health and happiness 
of many, were I to give it to the public through 
your widely circulated columns. We are con- 
vinced that many a broken dowa constitution 
might be restored to comparative health by the 
invalid’s cultivating sucha love of a knowledge 
of natural science, or of some department of na- 
ture’s works, as would lead him or her to seize 
every opportunity to walk out in the open air, 
and have their spirits refreshed by pleasant eon- 
verse with nature. The case in point to which I 
have referred is. in substance, this. The distin- 
guished geologist of Massachusetts, Professor 
Hitchcock, was once, when teaching a school, 
reduced to so low a state, by a disease which was 
thought to be dyspepsia or disorder of the nerves, 
that he seemed to be hurrying rapidly to the 
grave. Fortunately, we are told, he became in- 
terested in mineralogy, or the study of the min- 
eral kingdom. This led him to spend much, or 
all of his leisure time in the open air, and to take 
long walks in all directions around the place of 
his residence. Students and teachers can seldom 
be persuaded to take such walks, and if they did 
take them merely for walking’s sake, or for the 
sake of health, they might be but very little profit- 
ed. Inorder that a walk should be productive of 
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decidedly good effects, it should be taken either 
in pleasant company, or with some pleasant wor- 
thy object in view, such as will keep the mind 
full of cheerful thoughts. Such was the case 
with Prof. Hitchcock. He forgot in his long 
walks that he was doing what would promote his 
health, his interest in science being the all-absorb- 
ing consideration ; and thus, doing for the sake of 
love of knowledge what probably he would not 
have been moved sufficiently to do merely for the 
sake of his health, he gradually recovered excel- 
lent health, although still continuing the business 
of teaching, which is usually so enervating and 
exhausting. 

May this hint and example serve to restore 
to health some of the many invalids of this coun- 
try,—some who may rival in public usefulness 
and private worth, the distinguished scholar above 
named, and the object of the writer will be accom- 
plished. Thine for all good. SHEFFIELD. 


Philanthropic, Very! 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware, though 
some may not be, that publishers of school books 
are in the habit of employing what are called 
“book agents;” being persons who travel from 
county to county, and school to school, for the 
introduction of the books published by their em- 
ployers. The course lately pursued by some of 
these agents, and particularly by one who has 
been traveling in Champaign and Clarke coun- 


ties, Ohio, has suggested the caption to this article. || 


This individual pretends to be a public bene- 
factor ! 
to travel and introduce a certain series of school 
books! By no means! He wears the guise of 
a disinterested and philanthropic educationist, la- 
boring entirely “pro bono publico;” recommend- 
ing these books, to be sure, and making strenuous 
exertions to introduce them into schools, but doing 
so merely because he thinks them admirably 
adapted to advance the cause of education!! It 
is true, the gentleman often indulges in gross 
misrepresentations of books which compete with 
those he advocates. But he is doubtless incited 
to do this, also, by his interest in the cause of 
education ! !! 

The following is a literal copy of the hand- 
bills circulated by this “ philanthropic individual,” 
when he intends to lecture. 

“Come anp HEAR! Common Schools the 
nation’s hope. A public lecture on the subject 
of common schools—their importance—the du- 
ties of those interested in sustaining them, &c., 
&c., will be delivered at , on evening, 
commencing at——o’clock. Parents, Guardians, 
Directors, and all who desire to see the cause of 
education advance among the people until all shall 
participate in its rich blessings, are earnestly in- 
vited to attend.” 

The object of this course of proceeding doubt- 
less is, to gain influence as a disinterested Educa- 


One would never suspect that he is paid 


| tionist, and public benefactor, and then to use that 
| influence for the advancement of private interests. 
We do not know whether this agent thinks he 
succeeds better by “gulling” the public thus, than 
| he would by pursuing a frank and upright course. 
| We suppose he does, or he would not do so. We 
think he is mistaken, however. The imposition 
| is soon discovered, and teachers and the public 
“are not very fond of being humbugged in this 
manner. 
| Now we do not wish to be understood in what 
we have written, as disapproving efforts in the 
cause of education, as lectures, &c., from book 
_ agents ;—on the contrary, we are always pleased 
to see these gentlemen lending their aid to this 
cause. Their business is such that they have 
| opportunities to accomplish very much good in 
| this manner, and we would be the last to discour- 
| age them from it. But we would have them pur- 
/sue an open and honorable course. Let them 
| frankly state that they are traveling on business 
| of their own, for which they are amply paid, 
| and not pretend to be “ philanthropists,” —“ educa- 
‘tional missionaries, deeply imbued with an affec- 
tion for the rising generation,” when in fact their 
‘philanthropy is measured by dollars and cents, 
_and their mission is to fill the pockets of their em- 
| ployers, as well as their own! 


Woman as a Teacher. 

| Extract from an Address delivered at the Anni- 
versary of the Putnam Female Seminary, 
August 11, 1846: By Henry Smitu, Pres- 
ident of the Marietta College: 





| It appears from the Report of our Secretary of 
| State to the last Legislature, that almost 200,000 
| of the citizens of Ohio can neither read nor write. 
| Of these 150,000 are children and youth between 
the ages of four and twenty. Who is to stem this 
\torrent of ignorance? The Secretary declares 
| his conviction that it must be done in a good 


measure by woman. In answer to the question, 
whether females are as competent to perform the 
duty as males, the Secretary remarks: “they must 
be subjected to the same scrutiny, and from the 
unobtrusiveness of the sex, it may be presumed 
that their real attainments are superior to those 
which will be apparent in the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances of an examination. It is probable 
they will be better qualified; as the young lady, 
who engages in teaching, does it with the pur- 
pose of making it her exclusive employment, until 
a higher engagement calls for her time and devo- 
tion. She will consequently, acquire an impas- 
sioned attachment for the vocation, which cannot 
be attained by one, who embarks in the business 
merely to fill a vacuum in his employment.” 
“Who so well fitted,” exclaims the Secretary, 
“to hush the turbulence of passion, restrain the im- 
patience and perverseness of unkind temper, ad- 
minister affectionate reproof, and win the way- 








ward to the pleasantness of wisdom’s ways? Who 
| 








so well qualified to cultivate the young affections, 
to breathe upon them purity and fervor, to clothe 
them with the panoply of virtue? Who so well 
calculated to inspire reverence for parental au- 
thority, respect for the social relations, to unfold 
the beauty of moral scenery, to clothe vice with 
horror, and virtue with attractiveness?’ How 
noble, how dignified and inspiring to a rightly 
cultivated mind, is this view of one of the most 
important features of the Mission of Woman. How 
wide the field. How inviting. How full of 
promise of high usefulness in the cause of patri- 
otism, humanity and religion. No other public 
efforts, save only those of the sacred desk, and 
these not always, exceed in importance those high 
and delightful duties, to which the intellectual 


energies of our country summon, as with the 


tongue of a trumpet, the service of her daughters. 
Behold the field. Behold the labor. What 
young lady, to whom Providence has submitted 
the choice between the insipidity of a life of use- 
lessness, of false gentility, and the ennobling stim- 
ulus of a life like this, can fail to listen to the call 
of patriotism and religion? Methinks I hear the 
united voices of the wool-grower’s daughters, yea 
and not only the wool-growers, but the wheat- 
growers also, the clergyman’s, the lawyer’s, the 
physician’s, the mechanic’s, the merchant’s, reply- 
ing to the summons; with joyful look, with hearts 
bent upon active usefulness, and fortified by the 
love of those noble institutions of liberty, whose 
blessings they have shared so largely, to bear with 
meekness every trial of the vocation, saying, “lo 
here are we, send us.” Right nobly spoken 
my sisters. Right nobly spoken. But hark. 
One word in your ear. ‘The scrutiny of which 
the Secretary speaks: are you exactly pre- 
pared for that? And if you can bear that scru- 
tiny, can you meet unfalteringly the scrutiny of 
your own conscience? Are you sure that you 
possess the full measure of mental development 
and moral discipline, which will qualify you, in 
the best manner in your power, to unfold and train 
those buds and plants of immortal promise, which 
shall be committed to your culture. The materi- 
als to be placed in your forming hand are soft now, 
and pliable as wax; they will presently become 
hard as tablets of steel. Your work shall remain 
unerased forever. Upon those yielding materials, 
you will impress the image of your own mind, 
not as you could wish it to be, but as it is. Are 
you willing to behold that image reproduced? and 
reproduced not merely, but indefinitely multiplied 
and stamped upon the pages of Eternity? Esti- 
mate aright, I pray you, the dignity and eternal 
moment of the teacher’s calling, and prepare for it 
accordingly. 


“Mother,” said a little square-built urchin, 
about five years old, “ why don’t my teacher make 
me monitor, sometimes? I can lick every boy in 
my class but one.” 
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Tue Last Days or Great Men.—lIn one 
morning of advanced life Johnson amused himself 
by committing to memory 800 lines of Virgil. 
At the age of 73, when staggering under an im- 
mediate attack of paralysis, sufficiently severe to 
render him speechless—he composed a Latin 
prayer, in order to test the loss or retention 
of his mental faculties. Nor is this a solitary 
instance. One of the most beautiful sonnets in the 
English language was composed by Mason, on 
the attainment of his 72d birth day. Locke at 
72, and Newton at 84, retained their faculties in 
unabated vigor. The feeble frame of the Earl of 
Chatham, at 70, sank under the effort to express 
the conviction of his mighty mind, after a speech so 
singularly eloquent, bold and animated as to rival, 
if not outvie, the most brilliant out-pourings of his 
youth or early manhood. 





Tue Queen's Enetisu.—Southey, in writing 
to his friend, Bishop Naylor, of Norwich, thus 
rebukes the habit of interlarding essays in the 
English language with scraps of French and 
Latin: Let us have our ideas in English—the 
perspicuous English—such as mere English 
readers can understand. Ours is a noble lan- 
guage, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a 
Germanism for family sake; but he who uses a 
Latin or a French phrase, where a pure old 
English word does as well, ought to be hung, 
drawn and quartered for high treason against his 
mother tongue. 





Tue Toav.—That poor, despised and harm- 
less reptile, is admirable in its proportions, and 
has an eye of such transcendent beauty, that when 
I find one I place it on my hand to view it more 
minutely. Its skin, too, so completely adapted to 
the subterranean places into which it goes for 
shelter, is well worth the attention of the philoso- 
pher. As this little animal is innocuous, I feel 
sorry when I see it trampled under foot by incon- 
siderate people who have learned from their 
grandmothers that it is full of venom.— Water- 
ton’s Ornithology. 





The Washington Correspondent of the Boston 
Courier suggests that, “as the United States Sen- 
ate is universally conceded to be the most digni- 
fied, as well as the most enlightened body in 
Christendom, we certainly have a right to look 
up to them as a standard of correctness in all that 
relates to matters philological. Would it not be 
as well, for instance, for Mr. Sevier to say where 
as whar—for Mr. Crittenden to say point instead 
of pint, chair instead of cheer, and for others to 
give the standard pronunciation to such words as 
future, nature, &c.? An act to amend the orthoepy 
of certain members of this body, and for other 
purposes, should be introduced at once. [ sup- 
pose I shall be considered hypercritical. In the 
lower house, too, I have heard much about Santy 
Anny, Pally Alty, Ampewdy, &c., and I will 


| not attempt to give the variety of twistings which 


Rio Grande, the Nueces, and Resaca de la Palma 
get in that intellectual assemblage.” 





A Hint to Moruers.—A medical corres- 
pondent of an English paper, attributes the high 
|shoulder and the lateral curvature of the spine, 

which so frequently disfigures young females, to 
the shoulder-straps of their dresses resting below 
the shoulder and on the muscles of the arm, in- 
stead of being on the shoulder, which compels the 
wearer to be constantly hitching her shoulders to 
keep up her dress, an:action that results in forcing || 
up the shoulder, a distortion of the chest and a 
| lateral curvature of the spine. He also states 
that from this dangerous practice, and the conse- 
quent exposure of the chest to the cold, that in- 
ward tubercles are formed, and not unfrequently 
consumption is engendered. 





Goop Wisurs.—A singular sort of a man, not 
twenty miles from here, sent for a magistrate to 
write his will. After mentioning a number of 
bequests, he went on—TItem, “I give and be- 
queath to my beloved brother Zack, one thousand 
dollars.” “Why, you are not worth half that 
sum in the world,” interrupted the magistrate. 
“ Well, no matter if I aint,” replied the other, “ it’s 
my will that my brother Zack should have that 
sum, and he may work and get it if he has a 
mind to.”"—Eastern Argus. 





PunisHMENT.— The punishment should be 
proportioned to the guilt involved in the offence, 
and not to the amount of inconvenience occa- 
sioned by it. If you allow yourself to punish 
children, merely because they have occasioned 
you some loss or inconvenience, you will often 
treat them with gross injustice, and will as cer- 
tainly lose all hold of their affections. 

“ Little Charlotte was going out into her fath- 
er’s orchard: it was full of violets. ‘Oh, cries 
Charlotte, full of joy, ‘what beautiful little flow- 
ers! I will gather my apron full, and make a 
nosegay for mother.’ She immediately knelt 
down, and with great industry gathered her 
apron full: she then seated herself under an ap- 
ple tree and made a handsome nosegay. ‘Here 
it is” said she; ‘now I will run and convey it to 
my dear mother. How she will be delighted to 
kiss me!’ To increase the pleasure of her 
mother, she crept slyly into the kitchen, took a 
china plate, put the nosegay on it, and went on a 
full leap down the stairs, to find her mother. But 
Charlotte stumbled, fell, and broke the china 
plate into many pieces, and scattered her nosegay 
all around. Her mother, who was in the room 
near by, heard the noise, and immediately sprang 
to the door. When she saw the broken plate, 
she ran back, seized a rod, and without inquiring 
a word about the manner in which the plate was 
broken, came to the child. Terrified both by the 























| dead with the fear of the rod, little Charlotte 
| could only ejaculate, ‘Dear mother! Dear mo- 
ther!’ But this was of no service to her. ‘ You 
naughty child!’ said the mother, ‘ break a beau- 
tiful plate, will you?’ and chastised her severely. 
This injustice alienated her affections, and she 
never again brought a nosegay to her mother.” 
Dunn’s School Teacher's Manual. 





“ PronounceaTion.’—A gentleman once up- 
| on a time presented himself before a School Gom- 
| mittee to be employed as a teacher of a District 
| School. The committee asked him a few simple 
| questions in Grammar, Geography, &c., for the 
| purpose of testing his qualifications, to none of 
| which he could give any satisfactory reply. At 
length, becoming impatient at this sort of proce- 
‘dure, and drawing himself to the full height of 
| offended dignity, he said: “Gentlemen, I don’t 
| pretend to know much of grammar larnin, or 
| any of them sort of things, but there is one thing 
in which 1 don’t turn my back to no man, and 
that is pronownceation.” 

As is the teacher, so is the school, and as the 
| pay, so isthe teacher. 

Taxes for the support of schools are like vapors, 
which rise only to descend again to beautify and 
fertilize the earth. 

Common schools should go before political 
rights. 

A patriot is known by the interest he takes in 
common schools. 

One man taught, soon becomes the teacher of 
twenty. 

From one center, knowledge radiates in a thou- 
sand directions. 

Vice we learn of ourselves, but virtue and know- 
ledge need a teacher. 











A good story is told of Professor Humphrey, 
of Amherst College. One morning, before reci- 
tation, some of the students fastened a live goose 
on the President’s chair. When he entered the 
room and discovered the new occupant of the seat, 
he turned upon his heel and coolly observed :— 
“Gentlemen, I perceive you have a competent 
instructor, and I will, therefore, leave you to your 
studies.” 

I will give you my head if you are not wrong, 
exclaimed a dull and warm orator to the Presi- 
dent Montesquieu, in argument. 

I accept it, said the philosopher—any trifle 
among friends has a value. 





Cuarity.—“ I fear,” said a country curate to 
his flock, “when I explained to you, in my last 
charity sermon, that philanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have misunderstood me to 
Say specie, which may account for the smallness 
of the collection. You. will prove, I hope, by 
your present contribution, that you are no longer 





fall and on account of the broken plate, and halg 





laboring under the.same mistake.” 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 














To “The School Friend.” 


All hail, thou welcome school-house guest, 
And blessings on thy mission rest, 

Thou teacher’s ardent, cheerful friend; 
May health and happiness attend 

The liberal souls that send thee forth 

To glad the teacher’s lonesome hearth. 


Ere while the “ master”’ wrought alone, 
As ancient sculptors carved the stone, 
And few assisted, none advised, 

And few, if any, sympathised: 

Thus day by day, to fate resigned, 

The teacher moulded human mind. 


Anon thou cam’st a “ friend’’ and guide, 
And sought admission, undenied; 

And came, unpaid—defying rules— 

The zealous “ friend” of “‘ common schools.” 
Thrice welcome, then, delightful guest, 
Honor and offspring of the West. 


Once more, all hail! thou blessed sheet— 

Ten thousand hearts thy presence greet— 

Thou teacher’s, scholar’s, parent’s friend; 

God speed thee! and the schools defend. 

On wings of love, go bravely forth— 

We'll greet thee, for we know thy worth. 
Indiana, March, 1847. 
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From the Columbia Magazine, for February. 
Advertisement of a Lost Day. 


R. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where thrilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind; 

Yet to my hand ’twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white-robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
I feel all search is vain; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again; 
I offer no reward, 
For till these heartstrings sever, 
I know that heaven-intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land 
Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 
Who judgeth quick and dead; 
And when of scathe and loss 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there? 


That man is a coward who shapes his course 
of action by fears; and he alone is a man of 
courage who always dares to do what is right. 


Discrptine.— Cleanliness, method, and or- 
der, are among the first and most necessary ele- 
ments of popular education. Let effectual pro- 
vision be made for these, and every good rule be 
enforced, both without and within the school 
room; yet, be careful that extreme attention to 
them do not hinder instruction; for either may be 
carried to excess. A due attention, however, to 
method, will give a right direction in practice to 
these important points. As cleanliness is valua- 
ble, both as a physical and moral means, in train- 
ing youth, let it be constantly, not periodically, 
attended to and practiced daily for its own sake. 

“Education is unfinished while the physical 
powers are left untrained. Teach children to sit, 
to stand, to move, to walk. The rules are few 
and simple; and these are the more easily en- 
forced from the fact that ‘children are the nicest 
observers in the world.’ Be reminded again that 
they are always looking at you, and that they 





imitate what they see. They should, therefore, 
| see nothing that they may not safely imitate. Do 


every thing moderately and quietly, yet always 
with earnestness. There is philosophy in school- 
government. Every reproof may be so given as 
| not to be understood by children. They wait for 
| decided tones, and expressive and earnest looks 
| before they are influenced to feel or act; there- 
| fore be careful to throw earnestness and decision 
into your voice and manner, without the appear- 
/ance of passion. Here the falling inflection will 
_be to the purpose; and, though expressive of dis- 
| pleasure, there will be no danger of making 
wrong impressions, if the teacher is in the habit 
of dealing with his pupils in a spirit of kindness. 
Let no circumstances betray you into a show of 
selfishness; for it has been justly said, that ‘chil- 
dren often leavn from teachers and parents to love 
no one.’” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PAPER AND STATIONERY, 


AT EASTERN PRICES. 


| W. B. SMITH & CO. 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 
NO. 58, MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


aon prepared to furnish Booksellers, Country Mer- 
| chants and Teachers, with School Books and Stationery, 
| at the very lowest prices. Our facilities are such, that 
we are enabled to sell nearly all the leading School 
Books used in the South and West, at lowest Eastern 

rices. Being the only publishers of McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Beries, we offer them at much lower prices than they 
can be obtained in the Eastern cities. Our stock of 
Writing and Wrapping Papers, Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery generally, is at all times very complete, and we 
are enabled to offer it on very favorable terms. 

We are confident that country merchants will find 
it decidedly for their interest to obtain their supplies of 
Books and Stationery of us, in preference to obtaining 
them at the East. 

Booksellers will find our prices of nearly all the vari- 
ous leading school Books, quite as low as the lowest 
New York or Philadelphia ~~ 

We solicit orders from ksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, and will use every endeavor to 

_give entire satisfaction. 














Superior Text Books. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested im, good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 

Practica, Lessons in Enciish GRAMMAR AND Com. 
POSITION 3 

Tue Princreces or Enciish GRAMMAR FOR ScHoois; 

Latin Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 

Tue Princieces or Latin GRAMMAR.; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 

C.zsar’s ComMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabulary; 

Tue Principtes or GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greek Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholasenip, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 


Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute ; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


| And a great number of eminent 
Eontedig: Tennessee and other States. 

Cooper’s VirGIL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
| Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
common use; is intended to teach children by examples, 
and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 
of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 

Tue PicToriAL SPELLING Book, by R. Bentley, is a 
most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

OLNEY’s ScHoort GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This work, 
well known in almost every village of the United States, 
has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 
contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
| globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 

of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it p a per t value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural to a ¢ tent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
‘maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. L Com- 
stock, M.D. Viz: 


Comstocx’s System or Natura PuILosorry, 
do ELements or CHEMISTRY, 
do Exements oF Borany, 
do Ovur.iives or PuystoLoey, 
do Evements oF MINERALOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philoso iy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now 10 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, Is 
sufficient. Fhe ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159; Pearl street, N. Y. 
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E. Morgan & Co., Printers. 





